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In the last f&f years, ■ itf has .becxans incn^easingly clear that 
traditionai survey research can not produce the kinds of data v^iich 
illxmine processes within schools and school sys'tans. Qualitative 
research, or the ethnographic method, has oQns©3uently 'enjoyed a 
sudden burst of rtcral and financial sipport. ^ A clear need has anerged 
both in the context of evaluation research (Farrar, Desanctis,' and 
Oohen, 198Q) and in that of basic research (e*g* Ogbu, 1973; Rist, 
197^ Putter, et al,, 1979; Willis, 1977) for research "that can ^ 
explore subculturai assunptions, unarticulated reqularities in inter^^ 
action, nonveibal ocropamcation, and the developitent of relationships 
and iddflj^tles throu^ time (Rist, 1973, 1978). Nonetheless, many 
educational researdiers and practitioners distrust the "subjectivity*' ^ 
necessarily associatea with qualitative research/ 

It will be my argument in this •paper that just as ethnog^$>hic • 

methods can be a valuable supplenent to quantitative tnethods in their 
♦ in- 
capacity to portray phenotena inaccessible to the nost sc^iiisticated 

survey interviewer, so also bhey can be a valuable ^^^lement to our 

understanding of the limits and possibilities of social science research 

by addressing the questicai of subjectivity directly. Tor those who 

go to the roots of ethnogrgiphy, or wore broadly of qualitative mettjods 



of research/ in anthropology ctnd sociology, it is evicSent that si±^- 

r 

jectivity is an inherent part of the research process* 

In anthropology, especi^ly, it is a/octriTDn ^urrption that the - 
' researcher is an instrument o£ the research, in fact -the major instrument* 
As a human being, the instrument is variable ^nd falli):)le* One ^ 
corrects for those faults not by trying to cleanse^ the research of " 
than, but by giving a full and fair accounting of the instmnent and 
its use so that readers nay perceive and allcw for the various biases 
^^ch will inevitably creep into ix^th the field vjork and the later 
interpretation of it* The researcher him or herself has a duty to 
engage in considerable self-analysis in order to disoover the ways 
in ^^ch hi^ or T\er cultural and individual biases inay shape either 4 
the actual behavior cfeserved 6± his or her account of the behavior and 
its meanings* Thus anthropological studies not cnly routinely include 
a sel^cQnscipus narrative of the deduct of the researdt^^^ch tells 
the reader sostething of the researcher's pers6T)al characteristics, but" 
thtSy also weave through the account of the data the researcher's 
part in various ooriversations and incidei^ts relevant to the analysis 
(e*g* Spindler, 1973; Wax, et al*, 1964r Woloott, 1973)* Thus, thfe 
reader gains some knowledge of ti:ie instSfeent . used for measurement in 
each study* There are also whole monographs and oqllections devoted 
to discussions of iss)jes s^idi as gaining accept^ance in the field, * ^ 
building informative .relationships with^the people one studies ,■ -and 

J 

interpreting the data of interaction faithfully and ijisigh*£ully after 

^ * 1 

one leaves the field (e*g* Bowen, 1954; iGolde, 1970; Hab^natein, 1970; 

Wax, 1971) , , ■ . ■ . ' 
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Anthropologists generally give fuller accounts of this kind than 
.do sociologists. The philosophical pres\jppositi6ns of the field are 
nore hospitable to it, but also the isolation of early anthropologists 
for noi'ths at a tiire arriang reiote pec^les forced them to participate 
fully in the life qf the people they studietj and tiius to acknowledge 
their own . interaction as part of the data th^ oolledted. SocitJlogy 

has a nore positivist tradition. In fact, the main stream of sociology 

« 

is inhospitable to qualitative research, ^and qualitative researchers 
have often been ambivalent about the treatment of their subjective 
perscffts as research instruments. They scmetimes attmpt to set them 
aside and report what they saw, but little of the lense through ^^ch 
th^ looked. ^ 
Hcwever, there has grown within sociolog^ a tradition of reflec- 
tion upon participaxA observation parallel to the one in anthropology- 
Sociologists working in oonmunities have reflected, at length upon their 
experiences in the field both in nonograf^, <e.g. Whyte, 1955;\Gans, 
1962) and in oollections of essays (e.g. Vidich, ©ensnan, and Stein, 
1964) . ?ir}& sociologists working in a great variety of conplex organi- 
zations, have reflected on issues goieral'to research in organizations 
and specific to pagz/ciUar ones. By reading this literature on 
research in rttental hospitals (Schwartz ahd Schwartz, 1955) in police 
departments (Van Maanen, 1981), or in large corporation^ (Goldner, 1967) 
cne can glean a rather full picture of th^way sociologist fieldworkers 
have developed research roles. The task involves a combination of 
c^ful planning, trial and error, and response to organizational 
ooEnstraints . , 
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- A smailer literature explores the ways in ^^ch the field re- , 

searcher's -interpretaition and analysis are affected both by experience 

ft 

in the field and by the full array of ,social rbles and noral OGmmitments 
^^ch the researcher" brings with his or her person tfi) the _task of , 
understandj&ig the reality in question. There are issues here both of 
understanding the data (Douglas, 1976; Cans, 1968;^ Miller, 195^; Seeley, 
1964; Stain, 1964) and 6f r^rting it (Becker, 1964; COlvard, 1967; 
Moore^ 1967; Van Maanen, 1981; Warren, 1980). 

■ In this paper primary intent is to^d^scuss the ways in ^^ch a 
field researcher's work is influenced by the rgles that ooine into ^e 
field ^ part' of his or her person, by the role of fieldworker* itself, 
and by the sotLaX, - intellectual a^ iTDral camitments built vp in 
the mar^ idles of the whole person who' analyzes the field dat^ and 
writes the public report of it. It will be m/ argunent that all of 
these influences can be both helpful and haunful to insightful and 
accurate "objective" xeporting. I mil dratf.upon the literature of 
field work and upcn my own recent experience in a field, study of three 
schools. 

■ , ■ : ■ ^ 

I studied three public middle schools ^^di were designated as 

^nagnet" schools. , -Each, had a different educational specialty, and each 

drey "StiiSents on a^valufttaj:^ basis within racial quotas frcm throughout 

the laige.oity of HeartjiauTd (a pseudonym) . My purpose was to under- 

stand the organization^ functioning of each sc±iool in the light of 

two questions." Fir^t;,..X'attCTpte(/ to understand the character of each 

schbol's special eJiacational approadi and the changes in traditional 

school organ^zatiotv which that aE^roadi engendered — or the alterations 



' nepessitated in the approach by the intractability of, organizational 
variables. SeooncJ, I consicSered the way all of the schools were 
affected by the special relations their rragoet status cteated between 
thm and outside groxjps sudi as the court, the rest of the school 

^ system organization, and parents. 

. Ito this end I needed^^to understand process as well as structure^ 
in each school quite thoroughly. I spent roughly a semester, in each 
school, deserving classes, talking informally with participants,* \ 
attending ireetings, reading docunents, and ccoiicting soni-structured . 
interviews with adults and children. I also needed to knew sdnething 
of formal 'and informal politics in the district^ as a whole. I therefore 
interviarfed parents, listened to school board meetings,' and watched 
bott:i th6 papers and the infonfal discussions of* the schools ^which came 

;\jp arourid the oonmunity. In other, words, I behaved as a very typical 
ethjxgrapher, \Aether socicJlogist or anthrt^logist. My sociological 

training and ny interest in organizations as, the unit^ of analysis ^ 

« - ■ 

focused m/ attention nore on the adults and nore on the interpl^ of 

formal and informal structure and process than would a different 

intellectual backgromd* 

Latent Roles of the Researcher ^ 

When ethnograp^iers enter a social situation, they explain them- 
selves ^in terms of the purposes of the research and the activities in ' " 
which they wish to engage^"to collect data. Participants in the situa- 
tion will thus respcmd to than primarily in the role of fieldworker, 
one which will usual^ly have to be interpreted and indeed built up 
sinoel it is likely to be unfamil^^ to the regular participants. But 




■ I 

the field "researchers enter the field also as hijnan bexjigs, bringing 
in their very bcxjies a set of statuses such as those of gender, age, 
an^ race v^iich irrply expected role behavior as they -interact with ottier 
people in the situation^ Wfe may refer to these roles ^^ch are not 
part of the primary role upon which interaction is focused, but which 
may have very iirportant consequences for acceptable and unacceptable 
patterns df interaction^ as latent roles/ 

In many field .situations, the ntst effective generalized role to 
which researchers ma/ assijnilate their fi^ld vrork roles is that of 
learner, They are after all there to learn, and participants in* neny 
circumstances feel nost oonfortable in explaining the to thsn often 
self-evident 'facts of their social life to sane one.cle^ly in need 
of fundamental insttxjction. Occasionally, however, especially in 

9 

dealing with persons fairly high in formal organizations, the field 
researcher needs to demonstrate high status, oonpetence, and a prior 
cache of rarely shared knc«sfledge (Daniela, 1967; Goldner, 

Researchers ' age and gentter will affect the ease with which they 
fit into these tWD styles of relationship. Young or female fieldworkers 
have roles Which induce others to explain the world to than, expecting 
little opiiiionsted oomnent in response. Older and male wrkers are 
more likely to be expected to be kncwledgeable and the norms of intei> 
action suggest a m^re "fegual exchange of iiifannation and opiiiion. Thus 
young .females can m^re easily slip into situations with little effect 
and can elicit information as learners without inconsistency. But they 
may have more trouble getting full explanaticais from persons placed 
well in a hierardiy who are more fully oonscio\is of the^uses of 
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information^ as pow^. -Older male ^researchers should have the opposite 
set of prctolams. Of course, the way one presents oneself.^ can either 
underscore or coutfiterdct the presumptions 'about one's status and 
personality 'based on age and sex. 

, These characteristics a^^e not altogether external Ofies, either, 
MDst of us learn behavior. in 'aooord^oe with our gender roles. In ny 
earliest research I found" that the early timjiing which had enabled me 
to be an attentive listener 'to a "date" was equally useful in being 
an attentive and ajspreciative listener to '^ informanli. And the 
expecjtation that I would listen merely tp be informed, and not to 
respond, v^iich scrostimes anrr^ed me in male fellcw students was a 
useful one in relationship with informants/ especially vrtien I ^ 
foUhd than hard to errpathize with. ^ [ 

Iri\that earliest research (Metz, 197Sb) undertaken in 1967-1968 
when I^was in late twenties, r appeared evftn younger than I was. 
I also came into schools with -a training in sociology and^rio prior 
experience in sdKX^ls; so that I was able to present nyself very 
genxnnely" as ignorant about schools and In need of a good deal, of hasi^ 
tutelage. Many of the older teachers informed me as tti^ would a 
student teacher. 

In ny ncre recent resear<;^i started almost eleven years after the 

' 1 * 

first field work was oonclunted I had aogurred a doctorate, oansiderable 

experience in teaching at the college level, a good deal more kncwledge 
about sociology and seme more about schools, tWD children of own, 
wrinkles, and a^greater measure of oanfidanoe and assertiveness. , At 
the first school I entered, the principal's questioning revealed that 



I had a doctorate. She ^introduced ipB to sane teachers as Dr, ^Set^, 
and the title stuck with seme despite the fact that I consistently 
introduced nyself as "Mary Metz" or oocasioriy.ly Mrs. Metz. It seemed 
to me that this title inhibited the staff and oast me in the role pf 
evaluator more than learner. flE later schools I therefore told the 
principals that I prefej^ped to be intrbduoed as Mrs. or Ms. Metz, 

4 

according to ocmrfcin schDOl, use of titles. It was easier to^ take the 
learner's role at these two schools. But I never felt that I was as 
easily assimilated into this role as I had'been when I was yo\Ag^!r~ 
and when m/ not always controllable expressions were perhaps more wide- 
eyed. Subjectively, I^was also less patient in the long hotirs of 
observation and quicker 'to draw osnclusions, perhaps to leap' to than. 

It is irrportant in this context, that as magnet s<;hools, the 
schools I was studying were also probably more politically vulnerable 
than the schools I had studied in the late 1960s, though those schools 
also were in the political sjpotlight as they traversed the early years 
^of a voluntary desegregation plan. Ihus participanlbs- had more reason 
to* be cautious in taOJdug to an outsider. Again, vdiether because of ' 
the political need to oontrojl any information about the school, or 
because of m/ more ijtpressive credentials and more sage appearance, 
the principals^* in all three schools Were far more generous with their . 
tiins in talking to (ne than were the principals in the earlier study. 

Race is clearly an iirportant variable, especially when tHe setting 
under study is a niulti-racial one. All studies have been 4ii >de-' 
segregated schools.* In all\ racial differenced and intraracial and 
interracial interactions have been one of the subjects in which I was 
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interested, though not the prijnary ones. I am white. In'1967-1968 other 

whites were much nore open with ne about their racial attitudes, 

especially their prejudices, than they were in 1979-1980. Blacks ^ 

were perhaps nore forthright in discussing the prejudices to which they 

are subjected. But in both settings, both races were cautious in 

attaipting to assess .in/ position before saying mch. AnH in both m 

race clearly affected the kind and aitpiint o£ information abqut both 

attitudes ar^ practices to which I oould cfeiMn easi' access. It 
^ . ' * 

seOTS clear th^tfin a stud^ in which. race is a major. topic under study, 
the optimal pattern of research requires an interracial team— thoijgh 
such a team will in itself inhibit sane people's reactions to all its 
msrbers. 

Aside^from those roles Which one carries into the field visibly 

t? 

* about one's beefy, one, also carries in an identity associated with the 
setting which has led one to the research. One is a graduate student, 
a professor, or an arployee of a private or public research agency. 
This identity is highly relevi^t to the fieldworicer's tole as it > 
suggests the purposes to. whidi the study will be put for, either 
ihstitutifoal or personal reasons . Staffs of schools are highly aware 
of these identities. 

School syst^ns within easy reach of universities are likeVy ^ be 
^overwhelmed with a traffic of graduate students looking for a* labpra- 
tory for their mandatory research. Though ethnographers m^ be fairly 
rare among these, ^they may also be regarded as especially demanding ' 
with their need for long peridds of dbservation land for open^-ended' * 
means of data gathering. Even when I did^iry first research in 1967-1961^ 
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r was greeted both wearily and^warily by the'^ system officer xfi ciharge ' 
of extfamiiral ^ research and the principals' of the sdKols I studied. 
S^ire teachers, too, e^q^ressed weariness with rese^trch which took their - 
tirre, yet seeined to havi^ little Qutccrce either^ for 'that school in - 
.^particular or for schoolchildren in, general (cf. Paddock and Packard, 
1981) . Ihe city vhere X currently am working^^ias fewer graduate 
student* to deal with, but with the passage of tiine, the school perj*, 
scrinel have-beoocne sophisticated about the uses of researdi data to ■ 
" build careers. Seme spoke to ms cynically, and sane pleasantly aiid 
si5?pottively, assigning the use of the study to bu^ildjry own futm;e.^ 
One teacher intem^ited ny usual explanation priQr to a formal ^interview 
,of 'the purposes of the research basic understanding and admixed aud* 
ience of ^^iologists abd practitioners |o ask abn^^tly, 'Hflhat do you get 
oiit of this?" * ' , ^ 

Soctewhat startled, I replied, "Do you nean me, personally?" 
, ' ^Yes,/* he replied withoiit entoroiiiery. - ' i 

■ > 'Well, I have to publisK, ^lest X perish, " I replied with a Mght 
laijgh. ' . , ' 

"CK" he said and indicated we should start the interview. He was - 
apparently satisfied Ijoth that I was honest and tjiat I had an understandable 
personal stake in the enterprise ^^ch did not identify me ^with a local 
faction or agoicy of ^^ch he wished to be careful. *Ke assisted that 
personal purposes woUtd be pa:pamount and lodced for ones v^iich^ffidd 
be hannlessly self -centered. - , ' ' ^ 

To the degree that he was identified with the schctol/ he probably - 
should hot have been so easily satisfied. Literature on the sociology 
of the professions npre widely as well ^ that ,an the reporting of 
ethnographies itore narrowly '(Seeley, 1964; Warren, 1980) has indicated 

■ 12. - ' 



that pressures to report, one's findirt^s in ways th^t will ipleake parti- 
cular professimal subcxiltures or will dreate a' stir St news within the 
profession, if not ih the' society, are great, ftowewer, this isl a pressure 
to vMch ethnogr^hers are, neither irore nor less susceptible than 
researchers using quantitative^msthods . 

^ Interpretive Perspectives 'Attributable to the jtole of Fieldworker 
V • Just as the latent roles ariy* field researcher must bi±ig along into 
.the opntext to be stuiaied nay f&oilitate-or .inpede' the* gathering of 
^€dL ^«id will prpb^bly shape- it in either case, so the role that on6 
develops ^ gua field researcher will facilitate sCine kinds of data 

^ gathering and .some kinds of insist v^iile inpedir)*^ others. Eth^io- 
graphers familiar wittt ti^^ literature I have cited know that one of 

\ ttjeiij first duties is ,the careful scruHny of deed, word; and -thought 

for signs that their cultural or per^al biases are affectiiig either 

Hieir. interaction with others in ways vMch will skew the data or 

tiieir in'terpretation of the data thgy receive in w^^ viuch will skew 

-analysis. But scmstimes, it is difficult to distinguish bias from 

insight; Research conclusions 'do not necessarily first ^pear in tifie 

form of logical reasoning. Much can be learned f roR, attentiveness , with 

proper skepticism, to the fieldwbrker^s feelings a3,\rell as thoughts. . 

Tbfi positivistic bias of inuch social science research tendS| to blind us 

' to the insight that can be gleaned fron feeling. ' ' 

"V 

I used (i)servational -methods in first stud/ not out. of ,^ny 

■f , - ^ ' ^ * , 

philosophical argumer^ for the prijni^cy of. process, but^sinfply because 

^tKe problem I was initially interested in—the effects of congruence 

and inomgruenoe in definitions of legitimate classroon authoirity — dCTianded 



observations of actions rather than verbal surmaries of actions. +^ 

I quickly discovered that teac^ters and students differed vociferously 

amDng themselves over these definitions. I carefully' scrutinized 

' ' ' ■ ' * 

- behavior ^and^ initial analyses for signs of personal bias on these • ^ 
issues. l' carte to, the conclusion that I did have a personal pre- 
dilo^tion favoring the sid^ in the debate whidi gave nore rights , ^ 

of partici^tion to^children. 'That side also defined educational ends 
to include the cfevelopient o£ curiosity, of social responsibility, and 
of individual initiative as well as subject matter mastery. I made a ' 
very^ oonscic^us effort in reporting the stijdy to be fair to ^ both sides. 

* *As -I worked on current stu<5y of rragnet schools I was^once ^itore 
alert for this bias, though the issues of doncem w6re sotrewhat different. 
Here I found thht I differed from many of the staff and parents and 
solK of the university colleagues with wham I would, discuss the biroad 
issues at stake. 1 gave primacy to the social at^^phere'of each sdicfcl 

' and to the quality of interpersonal relations aa an indicator o£ its 
effects on students. Others were nore narrwly ocincernfed wi'th derrbn-' 

\ 

strable acadanic ^togi^ss, a variable vMcri I found irrportant, but not 
so (Central as they did. 

It was not until after 1 had left ttie field ^nd was well along irt the 
analysis, that I reali^zed that what I was interpreting as a bias to be 
resisted was in fact' a trained insight to be fostered. Classrooms are 
very private places^ Strong norms establish them as the territory of 
single teachers who let other adults in rarely and often reluctantly'* 
Thus; ethnographers siich as nyself have a truly rare experience in 
sitting in the students' seats hour after hour, day after day, long 



enough to affect ^^^^ itood and their experiehcfe of the overall 
^ shape of th$ir lives. They alone do so with the sensibilities a^d the 
capacity to articulate their experience of adults^"" rather than of children. 

My "personal bits" for tnore participatory, bro^y^iigtesighed, ,^1^ 
education which -developed during the course of a^Eirst study, aridr ^; 
for signs of students' personad confort in the situation and theix easy 
ndxing across lines of achievsnsnf and race which developed in the^^ 
second ' study , were not pre-existing biases at all* Rather -tjhey were 
respcxises, generalizations, gradually drawn out of*ny participation 
in the school as an cteerver. Ttiey- were felt, emotional, res;pc)nses, 
■yes , bu^t I would nc^ define than as reasonable conclusions from ' . 
research. Ethnographers not only can see -and Treasure differences 
in the quality of life between and within sdiools, (Clennent, 1978; 
Rist, 1979? Rutter et. al', i979) , but they also can esqperioioe than 
and feel their effects on theinselves (Cusick, ,1973; P^hkin, 1978) 
and thus, "knew" their weight ipon one's feelings of self-worth and 
one's willingness t» enter ^e situation on a daily basis. 

Thus, it was not just 'an interesting si<felight of the researeji that- 

I blushed' and wished rxinentarily to disappear in a' sixth ^riade^ class - 

■ ' • ^'^^ 

' If^i / 4 

I had pencil and notepad in action as the teacher, prissilj 
told the^class, "Everyone put dcwn your p^^^^* When-I speak. I want- 
your full attention." ^ Similarly, siJ^jpressed ai\^ siiffused feelings 
of anger and moral disapproval v^en a teacher^ shouted^ at a studefit over 
, sane titiy infraction, or ^v^ien a teacher greeted a class belligerently 
at the start of a c).ass hour were prcbably very accurate parallels of 
the feelings the*children experienced in the same situations.' 



My ejfifcitetnent^and pleasure as a class s^^ught together to solve a ^ . 
riddle posed by ^the teacher xeflected m/ being caught i¥> in the oollec^ 
tive mood. In th^ same way, m/ genuine enjoi^ment aS well as m/ sense 
of partiQipation in watchiftg a ^roi^ of eleven to fourteen year olds 
put on a musical play toJ.d as mticif abo^A' sense of belonging in 
a school which bent great efforts^ to produce a conrton sense belonging 
' a? it did ^about the^ (gentnnely|t high quality of costuning and performance 
mustered by the ipung thespians. 

But, if m/ experience taught me well the force of. the personal 

6xid social character of life /in classrdcins and schools, it taught ne 

little about v^hiidren's acadanic pjrogress except through the niedia of 

fojjnai indicatoa:^ such as "test scores or indirect indicatoa:^ such as 

5 

teachers' estimates of student progress. Thus ny mst^K)ds may have 
led loe to underenphasize tfi^acad^c aspect of school experi^oe. 
Significant gains conferred by ^y research methodology are go^ally 
offset by sane kind of lil^s**^ 

TSie point to be made heJte is t^je general one that the participant 
observer role iavolves^ That participatiai teaches, a " 

lesson ^through the median Qf" the researcher's own experience including 
his or respoife^g^to^that e^petience* Top mistrustful a search for 
bias in its assunptibn that the reseai'cher is a faulty instrument,' 
because a unique "one, overlook^^ the fact that the -observer is a trust- 
worthy instr\jmen& because he' or she is als^ an exatple of ^ the universal, 
an instrurrent very like the persons about whom one wants to learn. 
Where the reseaixher's experience is one i^rely* shared.by articulate 
spokesmen, it is est^eciaXly likely" to yield insights for a larger 
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'cotmunity. * To ado^owledge that those , insights nay', aiid probably wiU, 

,*be Elective is not to deny their value* , 

T^ie role of the participant ciDserver bj::eeds otl^r special perspec- 

tives which work in ribire subtle and oonplex ways* 'Hie role is.unusu^, 
* 

difficult for most people to xmdepstand, vaguely defined, and in sone 

ways deceptive* During field, work all of ttiese^ characteristics create 

considerable strain for both ethnographers and .the pec^le they study. 

Soma create strains which continue ,throu^^ analysis and writing* 

First, fieldworker^ inust constantly irttrfeduoe and e:<plain tljeatr 

^ selves as thtey* enter the field. Most of the people :they are studying 

will not understand what they are 'doing. Repeated explanations will ^ 

be necessary, and erven with these workers are likely to find their role 

assimilated to sane more familiar nodel. If the irioder is that of 

^ ai^yiis tration spy or govemnent agfent,^ participants' understandings 

of the tole are likel/ seriously to damage raj^rt* 'Rius, fiel^vorkers 

must find nonverb^ as well as verbal ways to reassure responclents 

and derronstrate their trustwoftiiiness , respect for confidentiality, 

and neutrality in ijiternecine conflicts* 

But nost iirportant for this discussion, the field researchSer's 
* 

role is in some wa&i^s a deoeptiver or at least artificial, one no mEttter ^ 
hpw fully and straightforwardly^ its occupants describe their purposes and 
interests * ^'Shough people kricw ethnographers are there to stiriy then, ^ 
wlien the ethnogra$)hers ere at all skillful, participants gradually^'*forget" 
thi$ fact as^ a researcher beocires an accepted and ordinary part of 
the social iandscape* ' Everi without great -effort on the researdiers ' 
part, ties of sinple hunan affinity will grew up between them and soine 
of the participants. BCit under ordinary circumstances, researchers 



will assidiously cultivate sudi .ties, for it is pften rarqatked in the 
litetature (e.§. Colvard, 1967; Schofiei^d, 1977) that thg fullest and • 

* * 

most fruitful pieces of infonnation are given in the context of relation 
ships of ease and mutuality > " ^ ^7 

Ethnograf^iers as persons are subj,ected to mul-tiple strains by 
these role dsnands. Not cnly must they be constantly "cfe" defining 
tbOTselves, guarding against misinterpretation, judging arrbiguous 
situations, and forming an emergent agenda. Also thUy must ingratiate 
themselves with others personally and appear ^ int^act spontaneousJLy 
so that participants are not inhibited by their presence, v^iile they ^ ^ . 

fact reserve their am feelings and use occasions and relationships 
vdiidi others treat as ends in thanselves for their own instranental 
purpose. They are alw-^ in the situation or the relationship but 
' ' not "of" it. And even when their spontaneous erptions do arise and 
they develop fe eling s of affection and loyalty, they must hold these 
feeljj^s at b«y as sources of bias not only in their pe3:!peptxon of 

J> ' ' ' 

those persons ^ifLth >*ian they have developed ties , but also of others 
to vihom their "friends" may be etotionally or professionally opposed. 
/FurtJiennore, researchers are always ^ware'that an end will arrivfe* ' 
wheo they withdraw fron the field, and even their most personal conver- 
sations and exchanges will be categorized as data (Daniels, 19^7) . 

Cans (1968) has ij^ightfullir ^tg^ed" that fie^dworkers con- 
sequently suffer two sets of pangs. First, th^ live a socially 
marginal life, as they invest enormous artounts of social and aiDtional 
energy in a situation to vdiich* they# can ^never allow thenselves to 
belOTg. (See also Khleif," 1974,) Second, th^ are 'constantly guilty 



as they use personal relationships to instrunental ends, no matter hew 
high their putposes may sean. Cans argues that these two anotions 
can easily lead to a dbnpeaisatory "overidentification" in which partici- 
pant observe^ make }jp fqr the^x marginality and their guilt by seeing 
theinselves as^the chairpions of the studied.gXD^^ in the larger world, 
as persons wiio will interpret its true diaracter and dispel negative 
stereotypes / , I 

I would jagree that this pheaigjgnon is very real. I experienced it 
in the stlu^ of magnet scfiools particularly in one school. "In that 
school the administrators express^ the iros\ c^?en oonoem that a study 
itiiglit damage their reputation before I entered, yet the whole staff 
node me the most personally wplocms and gave me inforroation most freely. 
After about six weeks in the 'school I f ofund nyself identifying so much 
with the staff as"they faced a cutback in^ fed&ral funds, that I reduced 
m/ presence at thfe sc±iool for a ^^le to regain outsider's perspec- 
tive. ' ' 

But the same set of strains in the researcher*s role nay create a 
contradictory <3^7iamic in field researchers' feelings toward the gro^^ ^ 
they are studying, llibey may express theil: sense of marginality and 
guilt by di^identi^ing in a similarly Exaggerated way. Their duty to 
participate in a, situation they find in scsne way r^ijgnant to their 
values, to stand by outwardly nonjudgmental ^^le participants engage 
in behavior they find norally or aesthetically objectionable, may- 
lead thaa to vociferous expression of thejr criticism upon leaving the 
field. Even v^ien participants' ptaffcices' give researchers no moral ^ 
qualms, if participants make than feel xinwelocme and resist their 



efforts to collect dararT researchers nay develc3p a negative ^aniims 
tcwardis thonl*, ^\ ^ ■ * 

% Both fotmsjof respDnse may be experienced by the same researdfier 
,in dif ferait" studiesj^.^ They nay also be experienced by a researcher 
as he or she confronts differ^t factions in a single setting or 
different Settings in a study of nailtiple settings, When I noved fran 
the schGpl I just mentioned to another blessed with much better resources 
but with nuch low?r faculty morale and Icwer levels of faculty effort 
and sensitivity to students, t was never able to muster as much €n|?ath(y 
for any of the groi:^ in the school as in either of tiie other tWD 
schools. And there were times ^en I found nys^f consciously fighting 
feelings pf disidentificati®^. 

These psychological (^niarriics of the ethnographer's role are more 
oorplex then a siirple oongruence or incongruence between the ethno^ 
grapher ' s values and those of the groups unde^ study. Ifiney arise from 
the personal omseguenoes of social interaction, and they can run vexy 
deep. If ethnographers do not remeniber all the injunctiois for self- 

m ' I 

analysis and skepticism towar<^ the sources of their oojicl^usions, the 

psychological dynamics of their role can .shafie their understanding and 

J' 

their descripticai and analysis of a ^tting "on more personal ^than ^ ' ■ 
errpirical or intellectual g^^^s, 

But it is irtportant to remsmber thai; ethnograjih^s ' inTOlvanent 
with their research sxjbjects di not make Hhm dif feroit kinds pf pepple 
fraft others. It is altogether pos$jt>le that survey rese^chers also - 
dsvelcp synpathetic and unsyrtpathetic respons^e to certain kinds or ■ 
classes of people. And iE tiiese responses to persons ^tre divided ^lahg 



the same lines as^differenoes relevant to the research 'tiQpi<j/ such as 
social class, race,' gender, or role occijpancy in forn^^organizatlons, 
substantial bias in their interpretation of quantit©,tiv^ findings can ^ 
result. While ethnographers' deeper involvement with the subjects of 
their studies may intensify their relationships^ with than, and thus 
their feelings, it^^lso inakes it easier for than to change those 
feelings as 'they come to CTpathize with initially alien groups- (Cans, 
1968'^ Van Maanen, 1981) . 

■ ■ ^ 

Latent Roles Specifically Related to Educational Policy 

* Ethnographers in educational settij;igs have seme distinctive issues 

to deal with as they consider the latent roles they bring both to 

fieia work and analysis. * *A11 of us have been students^ ^and irost 

researchers have taught, evoi'if only ^t the college level. Most of 
J* 

us*are parents of childr^'who will be, are, or have been in eleiDsntary 
and secondary .sdiools. ^'Quantitative researchers bring the sane 
experiences to the framing of research questions and the analysis of 
data. ■ . ' . . , ^ 

It was in this ar^ that some idiosyncratic and partially accidental 
experiences in m/ latest research brought me to soie new insights.* The 
magnet schools of Heartland, \^d^e I had recently ircfved, seened tailor- 
made for my research interests. But I hesitatedt slightly before 
allying for a grant for the project Jbecause oldest son was in *the 

first grade in one of the magnet schools. With my positivistiq training 

1 

in sociology it sesned to me that such a clc3se personal tie with the 
system might bias perspectives or taint obseA^et's role*. Hcwever, 
since he was in an elonentary school with a different educational 
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specialty fron any of the middle ^hools. I planned tP stud^, and since ■ 
hp would have two nore years of elatentary school at the- close of the 
studfy, the too aspects of m/ involvemsnt in the school systati seared 
safely insulated from each other. 

^Fate, and ny naivete about the turmoil of arranganents in newly 
desegn&gattng school systans', quickly caught up with me. I reluctantly 
yieldted to pressure to run for the presidency of the ailing* parent group 
at his school, thihking that it TOuLd involve -no activity beyord the 
sdicol walls,- At it? August meeting the school* board, without prior 
warning, closed the schbol and conbined its stxjdents and staff with those, 
of another. magnet school which had not been filled. ^ To nake matters 
wnrse, they took a parallel action with one of the middle schools I 
had pn^iosed to study . . ^ 

8 

I bad a personally difficult chdibe to make. However, since I ' 
did not know whether I would be funded for the study and the dsnands 
of rry research role were vague, while the responsibilities of ny'role 
as PTO president were relatively clear and the need of the mostly • * 
working class students for the services of *the highly successful 
school coT^lling^ I plunged into the political fray. Parents of 
the -btfo schools joined in an intensive three week effort, well covered 
by the local media, to change the board's mind. Wfe failed. I enrolled 
m/ sen in the neighborhood '^dKol where he had .attended kindergarden 
and withdrew fron school politics. . , 1 

In the course of those three weeks of meetingl with other parents, 
school board members, and representatives of the media, I was not a 
participant observer but a total participant (cf. Oans, 1968). As 
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Cans and others have found, total partici^^ation teaches one about the 

emotionai quality of. participants' experiences. I never could have 

*/ * 

'^understood these eiiotions as well witii even the nost intensive partici- 
pation as ah outsider. And I gained access to political knowledge 
shared among parents and with parOTts by school boarfi mahbers had 

/theiric^ political* reasons f or^xjfporting our cause. Such infomation 
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vjDUld have been mudi less readily^available to me as even the iip^t 
patient of intervie^;ers ■ 

There were thus gain^ in ks^ledg"e from iry 'pa^;Lcipation that I 
did not anticipate. There were, of oourse, also lingering effects. 
Though I had feared a negative inpact on my atcess to th^ schools, I 
found instead that i^y political participation ^feaned to, smxrtJi ny / 
entree with ooe principal^ of a middle schDol .perennially threatened * * 
with a similar transfer.'- (I told her of ny role, lest higher offp-cials 
interfere in any way because of it.) Uie experience certainly paved 
the way for long and open ccaiversations with the parents of the sdKOl 
^^ch had been transferred along with w son's — even though th^ became 
divided into (Opposing factions durij^ the follcwing year, 1^ background 
did make the princip^ of that scjiool sporadically guarded in talking 
about issues ^ere parents had an enotionai stake, lest ny relationship 
with then ally me vith th^^ or provide a pipeline of inforiratiori. 
I listened to school board meetings on the radio aiid postponed ny 
interview with' central office ar^ board personnel until the end of the 
field wrk \^dien ny face and n5ms — never very highly visible — had had 
tijne to fade, from their mararies, Ttough others told ms tl^at high 
officers in the central^ of f ice put ny research role and ny parental 



role together, they did not mention fact to me.' 

The ^fe<7ts of this experience on cwn perspectives were probably 

nore iirportant than its effects on ny relationships vdth^ others. I 

became highly sensitive bo the' fragile politic^ position of magnets 

and quick bo see signs of the erosion of their special character. ^ I 

also became very sensitive bo, the political and nohrational character of 

district decision making. The latter^phenatfeijOT, in particula?:, has 

been docimented in" other contexts (Cohen, March, ^^and Olsen, 1972; ^ ^ 

Firestone and Herriot*;, 19B1; March and Olsen, 1976) . My experience 

thus helped me guidcly bo recognize organizational and political pro^ 

cesses which were irrportant in the magnet schools' irelations with their 

environmanti but it may also have- led me bo exaggerate^ their iirportance"*. 

^ After both my sons, the younger tiien a kijiderg^a^dener, h3d spent a 

year .in the neighborhood school follcwing the closing o£ the school- 1 

mentioned, it becatie clear to me frctn their experience there that struc- 

tural factors <jave the magnets^.a great advantage both^^* academe 

instruction and in iitterracial. relations. For the following year we 

moved both boys into magnet elesnentary schools; I now had to admit to 

nyself ..that I had a very real personal stake iJi thje continued existences 
# 

and full gijpport of thS magnet' schools. I ^had to be very careful that 

\ 

that stake did'npt distort understanding of tha ielations of the 
magnets with the rest of the school system. 

Further experience with the research brought me t50 see that L had 
another role -vi^iLch affected my perceptions in the schools. That role 
was the one of city dweller. The issus of the city-suburban split 
began to beome pressing duriiig these years in Inemy coatexts vAiich hsjd 
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nothing to do with schools^ Issues of taxation, of sewer 'extension 
and repai/, of contml of choice riverfront property, and, of freeway 
oonstiiicrtion and mass transit all pitted city interests against subudban 



interests. . . - 

I One day at the first research sdiool, te&ihers v*io lived in the 
suburbs^were debating" with those who lived in the city the wisdom of 
a reoent ruling that n^ teachers must reside in the city. The suburban 
teachers held that oonoemed teacher-parents oould not fairly be 
asked to svi>ject their families and children to city conditions includir^ 
city sdiools. City ' teachers held that the city is a healthy environ- . 
irfent and the schools provide good .education. ^ ^ 

L 

The implications of this debate for the teachers ' belief in their 
ability to affect their students were obvious if one assents to the , 
view that expectatiohs of effectiveness affect both levels of eff(3uc± \ 
and indirect msssages sent to children. The conversation therefore 
was irrportant to rflfei as an c4)ser^ter. As a person oonflzemed with effects 
of sdpols on children, it also seared to me that the city teachers were 
more litely to be effective. But X found inyself inwardly cheerihg for 
the teachers supporting city residence for more than these very, good 



intellectual reasons. I was after all a city <itfeller with a large 
financial oonmltment in a house of vMch I had grown fond. And iny 
children were in city schools and JUcely to ranain there. 

Similarly, when a local iii^azine ran an article decrying high 
rates of failure and drcpout^in the Heartland public schools, the 
highest, the article remarked with horror, in the whole state, my first 
response was to check- the authors' address. Clearly, Heartland's 
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schools can only be evaluated by ocnparison to other cities of sjjnilar 
size and class and racial corposition/ not by cotparison to its rela- 
tively prosperous rural state ^^ch contains no other city with 
Heartland's size and its social oonditions. The article, had rrade a 
cle^ irethodologicaL error, but I perceived it itmiediate^y/ in par^ " 
because of ity heightened identity as a^city dweller.. ' 

Npnetheless, I found that identity conflicting with ^same of w ' 
oHier roles. One day, with w professorial rale foreriDst, I mantibned 
' ' sane tentative generalisations in a casual conversation with a syrrp^SSietic 
colleague, also a city dwellet.- I_spoke confidently of "urban school^" 
having certain prcjD'leKjs. "Are you sure those are especial]^ urban , 
problems?" he asked gently. It was iirmediately evidant^to-me that 
they were not. But I had spoken with a certain .easy oondesoension tcward 
urban sc^kdoIs, as I identified with academia. 

The irrportance of iny own roles and ity struggles with them lies in 
the^^act that I have gradually cane to see that the dramatic diaracter 
of my paroital involvensnt and the current evidence of city^suburban 
tension in Heartland have siirply made ms aware of a process ^^ch is 

' r 

universal. If I had lived in a suburb or a bordering university tcwn 
andliad ny children enrolled in school "^the^e, I- vrould have had no less 
of a stake or -a bias in studying the city sdTOols . For I vrould still 
have rrade seini-oonscious oonparisons between ity children's schools and 
the ones I was stutS^ln^. I still would have asked the unconscious 
question,^ "Wbuld I want ny child in this setting?" And though X 
might have disj.dentified rather than identified with parents who vrould 
put their children in sUch schools, I stillivrould have had a parents' 
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feelings about the natter. ^ • ' 

f * I am hot saying only that researchers, like all persons ajfe socially 

located and thus have a perspective, rooted in ^"time, a p^oe, a culture, 

and a set of rpJLes (cf * Berger and LucKmann, 1966) . That is true. 

But in the matter pf urban^ schoolingr we also all roake^(^ioes, wheth^ 

oonscidusly or subconsqiousiy, which place us within very lively oon- 

tipDver?ies. Those* who. live within ooomuting distance 6f cities, 

especi^iy/ make a choice to live in.th^ city or outside it. And in 

making* that choios — even if it' is done cfvet issues of acres of grass 

or capacity to inf Ixjence locJal govemrrent-^-we decide whether or not 

10 

to share the fate and the services the city offers. Since the irajor 
seuflice offers by local government is education, the decision of where 
to live is often iirportsntly a decision about where chiljaren will go 
to sdiDol. Jhus^ai^ one vdx^se children have passed the age of five 
has a history pf ctoioe in public educati<3ft with which he or she mast 
live. Those of us vdx5 write about education, vdiether our data be 
qualitative or quantitative, will have perspectives sh5j)ed by that choice. 
Vte may wish to justify ouSr actions or we wsy wish to ooopensate for 
than by sipportUig a^ different ^perspective. But those of 'us whd are 
parents can not escapfe the fact that iwe have made real life camdtroents 
and that those dotindtments will shape our perspectives toward educational 
issues. Wfe ought, at least in the privacy of ocarmunion with oiir.type-, 
wri^rs, to admit that fact before we s^t words on pages and to be sure 
that* those perspectives do pot unduly shape the oenclusions y^B reach in 
the publiq sphere. . ^ . - • , 

This isstae is caqplicated by a peculiar paradox in- American education. 
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We agree as a society that the public schools should be an avenue for 
equality of opportunity. They should c|fer equal resources arid 
an equal opportunity to every child. -Public schDoling should rot be 
' used for private advantage by ttose with nore political or ecofionic 

power. But one does rot have to -go anyv^*iere nearly as far a^ the , 
radical critics of education to see that ii\ fact the schools do differ 
according to the economic and poll tical^ power of parents. Inequality 
, in per pi^il funding between suburban and urban districts is only one, 

' easily ireasureable, sign of this difference. As federal fund^ are 

withdrawn it will becone ever more evident. Probably even more irtpor^ 
" ' tant is the unequal distribution of 'skills in the student mix as schools 
reflect segregation by social class in suburbs and even in individual 
school attendance areas. \ 
^ We accept this situation because at the same time that we believe 

H ' in equality of opportunity as a principle for the society in genial, 
we consideS^ it "natural" that parenti will want to give their owi 
'individual ctilldren the best start possible—that is a better start than 

some one else's. But if we use public schools in select conrounities to 

> 

this end, we are supporting \i\equal c^iportunity as^we do so. And, 

" ' even if we use private schools to this end, we are depriving public 

gchools of one of their most iitportant educational resources, well-- 

11 

^ notivabed 'children with,good skills, as -part of the student misc^ 

Eesearchers who deal with education, then, are in the difficult 
position of having made choices in an area of paradox wetffe self-interest 

in 

and <^ set of societal values routinely ocme into sharp conflict. As' 
a oonsequenc^they experience structural pressure toward less than total 



harmony and clarity of thought on the subject. Individuals are none- 
theless respcnsible .for clear, thought and carefully reason^ .analysis, 
despite these social^pi^sures tcward confusion. 




Ethnographers gather a much wider range of information than do ' 

survey interviewers. Th^ are present among the peoplei they study muciii 

longer and necessarily cotb to interact with them, so that both their 

outwa^ social character and their inward social identification are 

bpund to vshape what they learn. In response to this fact of the 

research process, ethnographers in both anthrcpology arid sociology have 

developed a tradition of private introspection and public reporting through 
« 

^k^aSn they attenpf to make explicit the ways in ^^ch their cultural 

ocninitmsnts and individuality have shaped the i^search process. 

It is part of the form of such researcla that ethnographers should 

investigate and report the w^s in which their A/isible latent ix>les -and 

. .1 
their anergent roles as fieldworkers shaped others' responses tp them. 

Similarly it is their responsibility from the first day in the field 
through'^the last day of writing to be aware of their cultural, 5|iicultural, 
and individual assurrptions.^ TSiey must learn to recognise the ways in 
^ch these affect what they select to perceive from the varied reality 
about them. And they must be aware of bow these can both reveal connec- 
tions obscure to others ^d blind them to oonnectiims others could ^ 
clearly see. This awareness should infdnft^thei^ efforts as they set 

about the task Of weaving .their data from the'field^to a^^erent 

« 

description and analysis of the processes at work there. It is then 
their responsibility to give a reasonable account of the research process 
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to readers may then draw theix cwn conclusions about sources of 

bi^ in the gathering of. data and its" analysis . 

It behooves edttcational ethnographers to be aware of -this tradi- 
* ■ ^" 

tion and to foUow its canois. If thei* do, they may make as much of a 

fresh contribution to our understanding of schooling in the tJhited 

States through this operf discussion of the effects on all our findings 

of researchers' distinctive social locations and ocsnnitirents % they 

d:- throu^ the distinctive kinds ctf data their inethods are able to 

uncover, analyze, and synthesize. ^ 
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1. - m a sm^l study in the interim (Metz 1978a, 1978c) 
iry experiertces were siinilarly inteiniediafe. 

2. In the intennediate study in 4^75 in a snail, tcwn on the 
bona^ of thfi^ south, whites were oily niuaimally self-ocniscious about 
e:?>ressing pjrejxjdice towards blacks. ^ ^ 

3. It was interesting that even after I had told individuals who 
hgd asked about ny purposes that I held the doctorate already, inany 
spoke of iry ^'paper" or "dissertation" . Research in this o^ntext is 
the" nost fanaliar for school people — and especially so \^hen done by 

a vranan. 

4. That's hew an adult would describe it after the fact. 

5. Ihis lapfc reflected'ny unit of analysis afe well as ny itethods; 
Other ethnographic studies which focus on a few classrooms have dealt 
much better with academic progress (Career and Lightfoot, 1979; Smith 
and Qeoffrey, 1968) . . _ 

speaks of having been, subjected to the "FBI oonplex" as 
the gomtumity he studied tried to noke sense of some one who asked 
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questions and studied documents all day {Janes, 1961) . 

7. Oc5]Jja Tumbull, for exanp^le, is as direct in his oanderonation 
of the Ik tribe (1972) as he is lyrical in his 'praise for the BaMbuti 
one (1961). , * ■ 

B. It is periiaps 'only fair to adnit that with a preschooler still 
at hcne I had been professicsially involved only part time because of 
coimitment to be iry children's prinary caregiver through their preschool 
years . I had also be^ active in the parent groi^> of the school that 
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year, as the nunbers were few and genuiJiely useful vjork neeBed to be 
done. I vas— and bo a lesser degree renain-'mDre involved in parental 
role than are many researchers . 

9.1 have described ttjp school, the ijrpapt of the inove, and sqne 
of the political and organizational ccmtexfefttiich led vp to such 
precipitous action in Metz (forthocning) . ' > 

10. Lest i seem to. be claiming inoral superiority, I must add that 
husband and I chose bo live, in the city primarily because it offered 

the most house for the-inoney in a tight housing market. We did look in 
the suburbs and wsuld not have turned down an attractive suburban house. 
It was only later that we fully recognized and came to identify with 
"our" side of the city^suburban controversy.* Had we bought a suburban 
house o\ir outlook on a nurrber of issues might have turned out differ^tly. 

11. Murray Edelman (1977) has written about the presence and oon- 
sgqpa^oes of such contradictory political beliefs, used as oonvenieht. 
He uses as his illustration our^ccranon "explanations" of and responses 
to poverty. ^ 

12. It is also iirportant that each of us has receive our dwn 
elenentary and secondary education in more or less privileged settioss. 
As researchers, we ijave experienced "the advantages of attendin0 selec^ 
tive and prestigious undergraduate and graduate departments or the 
disadvantages of attending less prestigious ones. These experiences 
also engender carmitrrents v^iich color our interpretat^cns of edvfbational 
institutions . * 

13. Survey interviewers also interact with the people they 
interview, even if briefly, and this interaction leaves its tiBoes 
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in the answers recorded on Jme sm^vey instruments^. The literature 
on survey interviaving retfognizes this^ fact and deals with ways to 
minimize its iirpact or to arrange its iirpact so that the interaction 
will not inhibit or skw respondents'' statsnents. ' (Thus in a survey 
designed to deal with feelings about aging for each gender, one would 
be sensitive to the inpact of the age and gender of the interviewer 
and would instruct the interviewers in the effects of certain kinds 
of language and action relevant to the issi^ at hand.) However, 
research reports of findings based on survey interviews less often 
disclose hc^^ these matters were handled or how they affected the 
research than does ethnographic research. 
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